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But the mishmash of those years, beginning 
before my congressional debut and for. years 
after, took a heavy, penalty : My belief in 
liberalism was mostly gone.’L think I have, 
substituted for it something private called, fbr 
want of something that should be more ac- 
curate, decency . . . There was nothing strange 
about my problem, it is. native to our time; but ' 
it is painful for a nature that can no- longer 
accept liberalism not to be able to accept" . 
radicalism. One sits uncomfortably on ■ a- too 
comfortable cushion . . . ■ . . .. - : 

What Lillian Heilman is talking about in this third 
volume of her memoirs. Scoundrel Time, \S the 
liberalism that flourished before and during World 
War II; that perceived the fascist threat and fought it 
as best- it could; that comforted its victims,. whether 
from Hitler' Germany or the ruins of the Spanish 
Republic; that, cheered when that' premature Cold 
Warrior, Douglas MacArthur said, . . the hopes of 
civilization rest upon the worthy ' banners of the 
courageous Russian Army . . and that recognized 
American fascism in. the form of the House 
UnAmerican Committee, which launched a missile, 
named Richard Nixon against an unsuspecting 
nation.^ . 

Her disiflusionment with that , liberalisni actuary. ' 
was disillusionment with too many of the quondam 
.liberals and radicals she knew, who, when the heat 
was applied by HU AC and Joe McCarthy of 
Wisconsin, tumai Cold Warriors themselves. 

There was, for instance, Gifford Odets, whose 
career as a dramatist paralleled her own; who sought 
her out before he was to appear before HUAC (or knew 
she was), slammed the dinner table with' his fist, 
spilling his wipe, and shouted, “I can tell you what I 
am going to do before those bastards on the Com- 
mittee. I am going to show them the face of a radical 
: man and', tell them to go fuck themselves.” Odets 
.faced HUAC one day before Heilman, “apologized for 
his old beliefs and identified many of his old friends as 
Communists.” 

And then there was Odets’ old friend, stage and 
film director Elia Kazan, who invited Heilman to have 
a drink, could not bring himself to tell- her Ae was 
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• Then, after testifying the way he knew would 
save his lucrative career (naming names), he took an 

- f ?Se “ ent in the New York- Tunes “that.it & hard 
to believe, , says Heilman, “for its pious shit,” ’ 

fo ” ma w S attIt “ de toward HUAC is by now 
Sh ® w ^ e a ^tter saying she would tell them 
anything about herself they would like to know, but 

not “anrf d “ 0t n ! me anotfier human being. She would 
f "°L and cannot . cu t my conscience. to fit this year’s 
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strange that she was not prosecuted. 

vouthaliH 16 We ^ lthy Iewlsh parents , she spent her 
youth and was educated half in a New York City that 




made her tough, in many ways, and hatf in New j 
Orleans, Louisiana, which moulded her into a special j 
variation of The Southern Lady, As the forma; she j 
could never accept the “pious shit” of hypocrites and i 
phonies and she grew a tough facade that masked her 
' insecurity from many. As the latter, she retiined -a 
gentility and reticence that will frustrate readers 

looking for intimate revelations of her private life. 

' Married unsuccessfully once, she would not marry 
again and long before it was accepted as an “ alternate . 
life-style” lived for almost 30 years with Dashiell 
Hammett. Her devotion, in sickness and in health, for 
richer, for poorer, to a man fully as complicated and ■ , 
difficult a personality as she was herself — and his to^ .j 
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her, despite his “light ladies” — constituted one of the 
genuine love-stories of our time. 

The reader will find little about it in these three ' 
volumes, except those aspects she chooses to expose: 

‘ their fierce and humorous male-female arguments; 
their over-drinking and them love of life; their stolid 
independence of each other, which Hammett seemed - 
to maintain more easily than, Heilman. For she cites 
no parallel-to the time she. suddenly realized that the 
woman who had answered his phone in' Hollywood at 
3 am the night before was not his! secretary, since he 
had none, flew there the same day, wrecked a part of 
his rented house — a soda-fountain installed by 
Harold Lloyd — and. took the next plane back to New - 
York! . 

She pays tribute to the . man’s assistance, en> 
couragement .and severe criticism of her as a ‘ 
playwright; to his inflexibility under inquisition and in 
prison for refusal to give the names of contributors .to * 
the. Civil Rights Congress- bail-find; to the way heT'i 
handled the last decade of his life when a vindictive 
Bureau of Internal Revenue prevented him from 
touching one cent of his royalties:; and especially to the 
courage with which he- faced emphysema and* the 
lung-cancer that eventually killed him. listen to her, - 
here: - 

One day, immediately after he had made me • 
promise to stop reading "L’il Abner,” and I was ■ 

laughing about his vehemence about it, he 
suddenly looked embarrassed — he ahvttys 
looked embarrassed when ke had something. ■ 
emotional to say — and he saitC "I can't live 
alone any moire. I’ve been falling. I’m going to a ■ 
Veterans Hospital. It will be O.K.,we'U see each i 
other all the time, and I don’t’ want any tears . 
from you.” But there were tears from 'me, two 



days of tears, aiid finally he consented to come 

and live in my apartment. (Even now, as I write - 
I am still angry and amused that he always had 
tor have things on his own terms: a few minutes . 

ago I got up from the typewriter and railed .' 
against hint for it, as if he could stiU hear me. I 
know as little about the nature of romantic love 
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as I knew when I was eighteen, but I do know 
■ about the deep pleasure of continuing interest, ■ ' 
the excitement of wanting to know, what i 
somebody else thinks, will do, will not do; the i 
tricks played and unplayed, the short cord that 
the years make into a rope and, in my case, is 
there, hanging loose, long after death . . .\ 

' Between 1934 and 1960, Lillian Heilman was one j 
of. our three major dramatists and she remains the 
only woman dramatist we have ever had. It .was 1 
Hammett who told her she really did not like the 
theater at all, “except the times when you're in a room, 
by yourself putting the play on paper.” CertainlyJshe. 
admits that she was never comfortable in the presence ] 
of theater-people, whom she found it difficult to take 
seriously. •. ! 

She also foiind.it difficult to take herself seriously, 
either as a playwright Or. a person. Hammett was ] 

. probably a member of the Communist Party, and was. ; 
certainly a dedicated Marxist, but Lillian could not i 
adopt his commitment to either the philosophy, or the ; 
organization. She discovered that! she was not really a I 
radical, “in the true, best, serious sense. Rebels ] 
seldom make good revolutionaries, perhaps because I 
organized action, even union with other people, is not ■ 
possible for them. ” , ■ 

: ■ These facts may account for some omissions in her 
' memoirs that the reader has a right to complain 
about: specifically, any real examination of herself as 
a playwright. (Chaplin also refused to examine himself 
as a film artist in his own autobiography.) For these 
three books constitute an important memoir and a 
new departure for an American, artist who has not 
worked in her real medium for at least 13 years.- 
True enough, ‘she admits that the monstrous family 
in The Little Foxes is in some way related to her 
; mother’s family,-, which got rich out of the poverty of 
Alabama’s blacks. True, too. Watch on the Rhine ■; 
grew from her' personal knowledge Of Germany at the ; 
- - time of-the rise of Hitler, and her association with the 
girl, she calls Julia!,: whose story in 46; pages is a 
, masterpiece of emotional, psychological and. political * 
insight - — ; not only into the heroic and militant young i 
American girl whom the Nazis caught and tortured to - | 
* death, but into Heilman herself. 

Through astute and moving portraits of other 



people she calls Julia, Willy (an uncle), Bethe or by : 
their real names: Sophronia, Helen, Hammett, Scott ; 
Fitzgerald, Dorothy Parker, Hemingway and a . 
fascinating madman named Cowan,- Lillian Heilman : 
has found a tangential mid sometimes effective, way of 
telling us about herself. In' each instance, her = 
dramatist’s grasp of character; mood and situationis , 
acute and probes the depths of the person or situation 
under examination and re-creation. : i 

But we would like to know how it happened that in - 
1934, ' long before playwrights handled sexual 
anomalies, Heilman was writing about lesbianism in 
The Children's Hour. We have the right to know more ■ 
about the human material and experience ftom which 
she distilled Days to Come, The Searching Wind, 
Another Part of the Forest and Toys in the Attic, 
landmark plays, all. * 

The Southern Lady in Hellman.mighttellns sweetly i 
that- our questions are indelicate; the tough New ! 
/ Yorknik might tell us to fuck off, but as Jean-Jacques i 
- Rousseau noted, long ago,, when a person sits down to • 
create a self-portrait, he (or she) is obliged to hold 1 
back nothing about herself that should be known: 
how she ticks, what made her as she is today; how she 
goes about the business of justifying her existence on 
this terraqueous sphere. ^ - 

Heilman’s modesty-immodesty and her omissions 
also have some relationship toher inability to accept a ; 
' radial interpretation of human sodety; for had she } 
'been able to accept it, she would hot have become so | 
disillusioned with her contemporaries when they did i 
not measure up to her thoroughly decent and solid 
American standards. Nor would she despair, as she 
seems’ to do, over her own future or the future of our 
society. - ■ - 



'• During the McCarthy era, novelist/screenwriter 
Alvah Bessie was sentenced to prison as a member of : 
'the Hollywood 10. 













